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for independence and national organization in each of the important 

sections of Hispanic America, discusses some "Monarchical plots" and 

their failure, reviews the early relations of the United States and 

Great Britain with each section and with Hispanic America as a whole, 

and presents at length the attitude of the Hispanic countries toward 

the Monroe doctrine and Bolivar's pan-American congress. Chapter 

7, "Early projects of continental union," and chapter 11, which treats 

of the attitude that Argentine, Brazil, and Chile assumed toward the 

plans of Bolivar, are the most important chapters of this book. 

Bibliography and footnotes show that Mr. Lockey has made excellent 

use of the printed sources, including contemporary newspapers, both in 

English and in Spanish. He is familiar with the works of Paxson, 

Robertson, and Manning, and makes worthy additions to their offering. 

He has also availed himself of a host of occasional articles. An extended 

examination reveals no significant lacunae in possible printed sources. 

One may ask why there has been no recourse to manuscript material, 

especially such as was available in Washington, but the exigencies of 

the world war, in which the author served, may in part explain that 

omission. Those who are teaching American diplomatic history or the 

history of Hispanic America will welcome this new addition to their 

stock in trade. Mr. Lockey has done more than complete a doctor's 

thesis ; he has contributed a worthy volume in a field where American 

scholars were already held in high repute. 

1. J. C 

A history of the people of Iowa. By Cyrenus Cole. (Cedar Rapids : 
The Torch press, 1921. 572 p. $10.00) 
In its general outline the history of Iowa is similar to that of the 
other northern statea There is a French period, a Spanish period 
corresponding to the British rule east of the Mississippi, a period of 
Indian wars, beginning later and ending later than those of the old 
northwest, a territorial period, and, lastly, a period of statehood. An 
author could not avoid these divisions if he would. The similarity 
continues even more striking through the period of statehood. The 
coming of the settlers, the organization of institutions — political, edu- 
cational, religious, and social — the establishment of industry, the build- 
ing of transportation facilities, and the endless struggle over political 
control : these are the topics about which Mr. Cole writes. The regimes of 
France and Spain touched the land of Iowa but lightly. Of the Indians 
only two episodes figure in Iowa history, the Black Hawk war and the 
Inkpaduta massacre. These barely touch the Iowa land and the author 
has to defend himself for the extensive notices he gives them. The 
chief bands of Indians were the Sauk and the Foxes and they were there 
only for a few years following the disastrous defeat of Black Hawk, 
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1832 to 1843. With this preliminary matter the author takes up the 
first 125 pages, with two later chapters sandwiched in — almost one- 
fourth of the volume — before the real history of "the people of Iowa" 
begins. 

The territorial period extends from 1838 to 1846, during which 
frontier society had its usual struggles with Indians, land speculators, 
and border criminals. As was the case in all the western states of its 
latitude, early Iowa was democratic in politics, protestant in religion, 
and decentralized in its institutions. The state entered national politics 
prominently during the slavery struggle of 1850 and during the succeed- 
ing seventy years has held an influential place. Such is the story Mr. 
Cole has told. 

The author is not a historian and he avoids the historian's faults at 
times too carefully. One can read for hours in the text and not be 
annoyed by date or location. In the chapter on the Black Hawk war, 
for instance, the author does not indicate whether it happened in the 
era of grace or before. He admits having read everything ever written 
on Iowa history but the text is -based on secondary materials almost 
exclusively. 

From the standpoint of the average reader the volume is commend- 
able. It reads. The writer has a very pleasant style, the result of long 
practice. He often verges on mush and occasionally falls in, as in the 
chapter on Black Hawk and Keokuk. It is hardly worth while to try to 
polish Black Hawk into a hero. He belongs with Pontiac, Little Turtle, 
and Teeumseh — no more. The author shows a predilection for his own 
state which is entirely commendable and excusable. It is customary 
in our latitude for each state to have one or more candidates for the 
presidency. Another tendency of the author, that of attributing everj'- 
thing worth while in the state to a New England origin, might be ques- 
tioned. He does, however, concede, on page 254, that poker-playing came 
from the south. 

A few t3T)0graphical errors have escaped the proof reader. The dates 
on page 34, lines 3 and 4, are evidently wrong. "Later," on page 56 at 
the end of the first paragraph; "Jeffreon," in line 2 on page 61; 
"commander," in line 7 on page 95; and "inculculable" in the last line 
on page 124, are a few oi these slips so dear to reviewers. 

Daniel H. Burnham. Architect, planner of cities. Two volumes. By 
Charles Moore. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1921. 260, 238 p. $20.00) 
In his biography of Daniel Burnham, Mr. Moore has given to the 
public not only a very complete account of the achievements of one 
of the best-known and most successful architects of the late nineteenth 



